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THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF VALIDITY. 1 

(Second Article.) 

WE have already before us a number of propositions relevant 
to the problem of knowledge. Of these the first is that 
for purposes of inquiry knowledge be considered as a fact. In 
the second place it is important that the nature of this fact be 
not obscured by the prejudice which would identify knowledge 
uncritically with the scientific. Reasons have been given for 
the view that in determining the relation of knowledge and 
science we should take the former concept as generic and the 
latter as a difference within the former. Lastly it has been 
shown that among the characters which distinguish knowledge 
is one — that, in fact, which gives direction to the problem — 
validity, of which the significance extends far beyond the sphere 
of knowledge as such. ^Esthetic and moral values are deter- 
minable by a form of validity specific to each province; and 
since the argument compels us to conclude that these values are 
knowable (although they derive nothing of their validity from 
the fact) it follows that in this department of knowledge (that, 
viz., which has to do with moral and aesthetic values) we have a 
close parallelism between the different, mutually-irreducible 
kinds of validity. 

With regard to the first point it is clear from the ultimate 
failure of Kant to support his original premises that much 
depends upon the success of the attempt to specify the meaning 
of knowledge as given. That knowledge is given in the estab- 
lished sciences need hardly be disputed. But the general con- 
ditions of knowledge can never be determined by reference to 
the specific presuppositions of any limited group of the latter; 
and it is impossible to interpret the given in knowledge in the 

1 The first article of which the present is a continuation, appeared in the January- 
number (1914) of the Review. A third article will follow during the present year. 
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sense of the given sciences. That is to say, even granted that 
the sciences are given knowledge, there is more knowledge given 
than is to be found in them. 

The assumption of knowledge as a fact, required by the con- 
ditions of the problem, is thus seen, when unfolded, to lead to 
the second position — viz. the further demand that the distinction 
of the scientific and non-scientific be taken to determine knowl- 
edge not as a differential character but as a dichotomous divi- 
sion within the general concept. A question which arises at 
this point is whether, putting aside for the moment the knowledge 
which is non-scientific, we are entitled to consider the scientific 
character as ipso facto an indication of knowledge. This of 
course would be answered in the affirmative by those who main- 
tain the identity — although the answer would fall short of their 
position, which requires rather the characterization of knowledge 
exclusively in terms of the scientific character. Conceding the 
minor demand and admitting (a somewhat generous assumption) 
that the scientific as such (and therefore that all that is sci- 
entific) is knowledge, we are now able to formulate in concise 
antithesis the position from which the problem will naturally 
advance. On the one hand: Scientific, therefore knowledge; on 
the other: knowledge, yet unscientific. 

The form of the antithesis as well as the general position of 
the problem, as historically developed, suggests that the onus 
probandi will press most heavily upon the second possibility. 
It is the unscientific which is yet knowledge that will call for 
demonstration. The points to be avoided are at least determined 
for us. 

First we must not refuse to accord a place in knowledge to 
the supposed "elementary" forms of experience. If (the last 
of our three general conclusions) the problem of knowledge is a 
specific development of the problem of validity, the aicr6i]aus 
which, if they are granted at all, must be on every theory what- 
soever and from every point of view acknowledged in some 
sense Kuptcbrarat, cannot be excluded from yvSxns. 

In the next place, if the distinction of the scientific and the 
non-scientific is to be maintained in any real sense, it will not do 
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to make the epistemological value of the latter entirely de- 
pendent on that of the former. In other words, we must not 
interpret non-scientific knowledge merely as an imperfect or 
incomplete form of scientific and as owing its validity exclusively 
to this character. The Greek tendency to emphasize the dis- 
tinction by cutting out the actuality of sense experience from 
the realm of knowledge altogether is not more unsound than the 
modern tendency to absorb one member in the other. Of course 
it is not contended that an 'ordinary' fact or rudimentary 
piece of experience owes nothing of its significance as knowable 
to its capacity for scientific interpretation, but only that it does 
not derive its character as known from such capacity. And it 
must be added that great difficulties underlie the assumption 
that in the profoundly obscure transition from experience to 
science what we have is our ordinary unscientific knowledge — 
only more of it and better known. Rather, having regard to 
the indisputable fact that the transition involves loss as well as 
gain, it seems not unwarrantable to interpret the nature of 
knowledge in general as genuinely bi-polar — the non-scientific 
extreme being signalized by its own intrinsic limit or superlative, 
whether in the form of KVpiwrarai t&v k<x0' enacrTa fvwcus or in 
some other form. Clearly if we are to accord any meaning to the 
Aristotelian phraseology in this instance, we are dealing with a 
kind of knowledge the validity of which is not to be defined in 
terms of an imperfect approximation to the scientific limit. 

The uncritical identification of knowledge and science has 
been promoted by the reduction of all apprehension to a single 
type of synthesis, which is manifest alike in the most rudi- 
mentary act of recognition and in the most advanced scientific 
combinations. The further interpretation of this idea which is 
necessary in order to give it application to the epistemological 
problem is that the true judgment, which presumably constitutes 
the form of knowledge, always in the last resort implies the union 
of a de facto sense element with a genuine ideal qualification. 
What exactly this latter signifies will be made clear in an instant. 
But in the first place it must be remarked that the insuperable 
difficulties to which, as will be shown, the view gives rise, so far 
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as epistemology is concerned, are probably traceable to a con- 
fusion between the conditions of validity (that is, the conditions 
which determine whether a judgment will hold) and the condi- 
tions of apprehensibility (such, e. g., as intelligibility and con- 
sistency) which precede the question of validity and prepare the 
judgment for the latter. 

For the view that the nature of knowledge is to be found in 
the ideal qualification of experience it is natural to turn again 
to Kant. The expression "genuine ideal" has been chosen to 
represent a demand which he makes of the strictest knowledge, 
but which he does not succeed in formulating without confu- 
sion. When Kant raises the problem of knowledge in connection 
with the question whether knowledge is to be found in meta- 
physics, he is obviously guided by two considerations. The 
knowledge of which he is in search must on the one hand possess 
the certitude of demonstration, and on the other it must repre- 
sent actualities, (and for Kant the actualities of knowledge are 
determinable only in experience) not ideas. 

Now in accepting mathematics and the mathematical sciences 
as the type of what he desired, Kant is misled at various points. 
In the first place, even granting that he is right in maintaining 
the intuitional as against the abstract formulation of the mathe- 
matical object, the correction does not help him to the extent 
which he supposes in the task of uniting the actual of experience 
with the demonstrative character of the a priori. The mathe- 
matical object is defined as the formal intuition, which there 
can be no mistaking for the empirical. If therefore the science 
of mathematics is to furnish the type of real knowledge, it will 
be necessary to conceive the formal intuition as intuited, in the 
sense of being actually experienced; and this of course, as has 
been indicated, is an impossible demand. Only in one particular 
are the two identical. It is the same space which conditions 
them both and which they both define. From that there can 
be no escape; and for this reason, in spite of the fundamental 
ambiguity which now appears in the term, it is impossible to find 
any other designation for the non-empirical object of mathematics 
than that of the formal intuition. The contention, however, 
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that mathematical truth derives its demonstrative character 
from the fact that we construct its object a priori according to 
a rule must now be understood in a purely ideal sense. That is 
to say, the construct in question is an ideal character, not presen- 
table even in the imagination, far less in the actuality of an ex- 
perience. 

When Kant latterly concedes the ideal character of space as 
opposed to the original notion (in the "^Esthetic") of an infi- 
nitely extended given whole, the reference is obviously to space 
as "die Form der Anschauung" and not to "die formelle Ansch- 
auung." But it is equally apparent that the formal intuition 
is itself in the nature of an Idea of Reason. Mathematical 
objects, the line, the circle, etc., as well as the relations in which 
they stand (such, for example, as equality) are all absolute and 
limiting cases, determinable presumably by an extreme applica- 
tion of the laws of homogeneity and specification — themselves 
acknowledged to rest upon Ideas of Reason. 

A further feature in the Kantian presentation which, if not 
in itself a confusion, seems indicative of one, is to be detected in 
the tendency to conjoin the ideas of universality and necessity. 
No doubt this is in a sense legitimate ; but it helps to conceal the 
extent of the divergence between the knowledge of experience 
and mathematical knowledge, by seeming at times to characterize 
the difference as that between a proximate and an absolute 
universality. As a matter of fact the question of extension has 
very little bearing on the point. The plurality of which ideal 
mathematical objects admit is as indefinite (though in a different 
sense) as that of any empirical order or kind; and there is no 
more force in interpreting the uniformity of structure in the sense 
of a universality of instances than there would be in claiming 
epistemological preference for the latter. 

We are here concerned with the Aristotelian fiaOrjfiaTLKa, 
which we have good reason for identifying with the Platonic 
"intermediates," constituting, it is almost certain, the third 
division in the similitude of the line. 1 But the mediatorial 

1 This view proceeds on the assumption that Professor Jackson's theory (Journal 
of Philology, Vol. X) is not tenable. 
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character of these nadrjfiaTiKa is almost too obscure to help us 
materially in the transition from sensation to knowledge. Mathe- 
matical objects on the one hand, it is true, are completely deter- 
minate in their character. On the other, they may be con- 
ceived to constitute a plurality of uniform natures. Of what 
avail is this fact for the content of mathematical science? It 
is only in the realm of experience and the experiential sciences 
that crucial issues in knowledge may turn upon the universal 
character of a plurality. The epistemological significance of 
universality is always lost before we reach the region where 
universality can be established on principle. Or, we might say, 
the notion of plurality as involved in the problem of knowledge 
varies fundamentally in significance. Where its significance is 
(or may be) crucial (viz., in the realm of experience) it appears 
chiefly in the form of a problem: where the problem admits of 
most adequate solution it is found to be of least significance. 
Not until mathematical science can with reason pretend to 
answer the questions of experience in the sphere of validity are 
we entitled to assume the former as an available intermediate 
between experience as such and the ultimate issues of knowledge 
that arise out of the latter. Of course it is not intended to deny 
either the connection itself or the importance of the connection 
between the judgments of actual experience and the formulation 
of demonstrative scientific truth. The point here is that having 
regard to the question of validity (the question at issue) we cannot 
pretend to understand the connection and that the grounds on 
which a meeting-place was sought for the empirically real and 
the demonstrably certain are themselves demonstrably invalid. 
It is doubtful whether and how far an experiential datum is ever 
capable of ideal qualification in the absolute sense; and it is a 
serious question whether a genuine ideal is ever really predic- 
ate of anything but an idea. 

These conclusions are not affected by the undoubted existence 
of sensitive relations of some sort between the two poles of knowl- 
edge — where, for example, on the one hand, purely demonstra- 
tive science employs the objects of experience in order to reach 
ideal conclusions, and, on the other, the knowledge which begins 
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and terminates in the de facto of experience frequently passes 
from the one limit to the other through a succession of purely 
ideal terms. 1 Or again we are confronted with the remarkable 
case in which the same piece of knowledge seems to reduplicate 
itself in mathematical and experiential terms. The center of 
gravity is a mathematical point, determinable by purely mathe- 
matical considerations: at the same time it is a physical and 
physically significant character in an actual material body, 
determinable by experiment. Compelling as such instances are, 
they must be regarded from the standpoint of validity as indi- 
cating a problem rather than a conclusion. Even in the sphere 
of causal relation, which, as Kant rightly maintained, involves 
the union of a conceptual form and an empirical content, it 
would be difficult to show that, where general propositions are 
concerned, the reference is ever to fact not already in some 
sense idealized, or that our judgments can truly be expressed 
in any but a hypothetical form. 2 

If the right construction has been put upon these enigmatic 
instances and we are correct in maintaining the bi-polar character 
of knowledge, the way seems open for certain conclusions as to 

1 It is worth while noticing the qualifications under which Kant introduces the 
relation of experience to the Ideas of Reason — the asymptotic nature of the approach 
to the latter, their undefined validity, the fact that it is a possible experience for 
which they furnish rules — although at the same time they act as heuristic principles 
in the elaboration of an actual experience. These various features are found to- 
gether in the following passage. "Was bei diesen Principien merkwiirdig ist, und 
uns auch allein beschaftigt, ist dieses, dass sie transscendental zu sein scheinen; 
und ob sie gleich blosse Ideen zur Befolgung des empirischen Gebrauchs der Ver- 
nunft enthalten, denen der letztere nur gleichsam asymptotisch, d. i. bloss anna- 
hernd folgen kann, ohne sie jemals zu erreichen, sie gleichwohl als synthetische 
Satze a priori objective, aber unbestimmte Giiltigkeit haben, und zur Regel mog- 
licher Erfahrung dienen, auch wirklich in Bearbeitung derselben als heuristische 
Grundsatze mit gutem Glticke gebraucht werden, ohne dass man doch eine trans- 
scendentale Deduction derselben zu Stande bringen kann, welches, wie oben 
bewiesen worden, in Ansehung der Ideen jederzeit unmbglich ist." — Krit. d. rein. 
Vern. "Anhang zur transscendentalen Dialectik," B. Erdmann's fifth ed., p. 498. 

2 This view will suggest a direct contrast to Schopenhauer's theory of causality, 
which insists that the causal relation has to do 'exclusively with the immediately 
present in space and time. The point of the contrast is that Schopenhauer 
naturally locates the causal relation (interpreted as given in an intellectual intui- 
tion) at the opposite pole from that to which it would belong if interpreted as 
tending, in the Kantian sense, to an ideal universality. 
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the form the problem will now assume. Taking as the generic 
concept in our definitory formula the idea of validity we should 
naturally seek to determine the differentiating character which 
separates the validity of knowledge from validity in general; 
and this in effect would probably amount to distinguishing the 
concept of valid knowledge from that of validity in other specific 
senses. It is beyond the scope of this paper to discover ex- 
haustively and exactly either the genus or the differentia re- 
quired. But certain distinctions ought to be indicated. 

Since responsibility is held to fall only where knowledge is 
present or possible, knowledge must be allowed some sort of 
determinative force (at least that of a condition) in the moral 
universe. On the other hand, from the standpoint of validity, 
strictly considered, it is impossible that the specific quality of 
knowledge or of knowability should be at the same time the 
specific quality of moral value as such. Kant's argument for 
the purity of the moral concept will hold against the intellectu- 
alistic as well as against the hedonistic formulation of ethics. 

Again, just as knowability is a condition of the effectuality, 
but not the real differentia, of moral value, so there is a moral 
factor involved in knowledge. This factor may be expressed in 
various ways. Thus it is or may be a duty to seek knowledge. 
In this case the acquisition of knowledge appears as the object 
or content of moral endeavor. Furthermore the condition under 
which knowledge is attained may be and constantly is the uni- 
versal condition of moral effort. The credit which redounds 
to the man who succeeds under this condition is of course in 
part moral credit. It is obvious, however, that the value repre- 
sented in these aspects of the case is something intrinsically dis- 
tinct from the epistemological validity of the knowledge involved. 

In the same way it will be found impossible to reduce the char- 
acter of epistemological validity to what is peculiar in the non- 
moral forms of good. These may be summarized under the 
heads of utility and aesthetic value;' but, although knowledge 
can be brought under both categories and both are conditioned 
by knowability, neither the one nor the other constitutes the 
specific quality of knowledge. Of course there is a knowledge 
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of what is useful, as there is a knowledge which distinguishes 
what is useful from what is not; and such knowledge is itself 
useful and a condition of the effective realization of other utilities. 
But the knowledge of what is useful does not warrant us in 
generalizing the utility of knowledge, far less in identifying the 
utility of which knowledge is a condition with the validity which 
constitutes knowledge what it is. And if it is the nature of a 
utility to be always relative to something beyond itself, it is 
seen how little applicable this designation is and how much more 
truth there is in the Aristotelian view that connects the character 
of knowledge in the end with the ultimately fundamental dis- 
tinction of the practical and the theoretical. 

Again, the relation of aesthetic and epistemological values is 
somewhat analogous to the relations which have been considered. 
Knowledge and its opposite may be legitimate subjects of 
aesthetic judgment; but from the standpoint of their peculiar 
validity they gain nothing from the connection. In the same 
way aesthetic value involves knowledge of the beautiful, but is 
not reducible to the character which makes such knowledge 
valid. Rather, we must suppose, the validity of knowledge in 
the sphere of aesthetics implies the correct apprehension of a sort 
of judgment which has to do with a completely independent 
standard of values. 

From these negative conclusions it is difficult to derive much 
in the way of a positive characterization ; but it may not be lost 
labor only to have made good the claim of knowledge to repre- 
sent the strictly theoretical form of validity. It may be objected 
that such a definition fails to distinguish knowability from 
thinkability. The reply to this is that while the distinction is 
thoroughly valid, it is important to see that we realize exactly 
wherein the distinction consists. The point is that while the 
content of what is thinkable may not be knowable under certain 
categories — the existential category, for example, or that of 
actual experience — the very fact of thinkability (and a fortiori 
that of necessary thought connection) implies the element of 
knowability and actual knowledge somewhere. In this case there 
can be no valid thought that does not at the same time imply 
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valid knowledge — the condition of realizing this with exactitude 
being (as will be shown later) the ability to eliminate the subject 
and predicate really involved. 

With this partial definition of epistemological validity in view, 
then, a special feature arising out of the present inquiry must now 
be noticed. The concept of validity, like the concept of knowledge 
itself, will, on the present hypothesis, be determinable by the 
capacity to include under an identical formula the difference of 
the scientific and the non-scientific. The question therefore to 
be answered will be: What is implied in a validity which can be 
predicated in the same sense of the knowledge present in an 
actual experience and the demonstrative knowledge never 
realized in experience at all? 

It is possible in a few words to indicate some of the features 
relevant to our inquiry and involved in the question. In the 
first place, if we admit the independent validity of a knowledge 
present in experience but non-scientific in character, this of 
itself suggests that the validity of such knowledge will be measur- 
able by its capacity to sustain meaning other than the meaning 
of scientific interpretation or reinterpretation. The condition 
here demanded might be brought under the heading of two 
summary questions: (i) How can I know the object present 
before me without knowing it in a scientific manner? and (2) How 
can I have a scientific knowledge which is yet not a knowledge of 
the object actually presented to me? 

To begin with, no epistemological advantage will be claimed 
for particularity; and so far as experience is concerned, it may as 
well be made clear that the view taken of it is the ordinary one 
that if it contains knowledge it does so in virtue of its power to 
unite a universal element with the particularity of actually ex- 
perienced sensation. On the other hand the mere combination 
of the universal and the particular (which may be regarded as 
a minimal requirement in knowledge, equivalent to the Aristo- 
telian dictum that the question of truth first arises in the judg- 
ment) does not entitle us to establish any real unity of type 
between the knowledge of experience and the knowledge of 
science. 
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In exhibiting the continuity of knowledge, idealistic theories 
have not given sufficient weight to the different modes in which 
the universal is applied. The particular experience which, 
when analyzed, is found to be already universal, is not so in the 
sense in which universality is claimed as the distinguishing char- 
acter of scientific knowledge. In place of a uniform type (em- 
bracing the whole range of epistemological values), there are 
three significant moments to be noticed. First there is the 
investiture of the experienced object with universal significance. 
Under this heading may be included all that is covered by the 
terms acquisition of meaning, complication, recognition, classi- 
fication. Now it is true that the processes indicated by these 
terms are just the processes by which science in some of its 
developments advances, and are perhaps in their psychological 
aspect involved in a uniform manner in all knowledge what- 
ever. But it has been pointed out that uniformity in the process 
of apprehension does not imply uniformity in the conditions of 
validity. And, if we take the terms referred to on the side of 
their objective significance, it will be found that there are im- 
portant differences to be reckoned with when we pass from the 
immediacy of experience to the general aspects of the latter and 
from these to the demonstrative sciences. 

To follow the line of our previous argument — the first differ- 
ence might be indicated by pointing out that so far as the question 
■of validity is concerned the significance of the judgment of experi- 
ence at the particular level turns upon the right of the individual 
subject to accept a certain universal or conceptual qualification. 
There is here no question of universal propositions. And upon 
examination it appears that the designation of the predicate in 
singular judgments as universal is a somewhat artificial expedi- 
ent, the point at issue being not so much that of finding member- 
ship for the subject in a uniform plurality as of finding signi- 
ficance for the individual experience. On the other hand and 
secondly, in the case of what we might roughly classify together 
as the generalizations of experience and the non-demonstrative 
sciences, the universality of the subject or of the proposition as a 
whole may very well, as we have seen, be the crucial point on 
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which the question of validity turns. In the third place when we 
come to the demonstrative sciences the universality of the subject 
or of the proposition (though in this case still a possible method 
of characterization) has lost all significance for the question of 
validity and is rather a corollary of the latter than the point at 
issue. 

These conclusions enable us to give some sort of answer to the 
two questions regarding the possibility of a distinctively non- 
scientific and a distinctively scientific knowledge. The non- 
scientific knowledge, of which there is undoubtedly a certain 
amount present in experience as such, is independent of all 
questions relating to the validity of universal judgments. The 
only point involved is the interpretation of the object present in 
experience; and this in turn we have seen to imply not so much 
the finding of a place for the object in a universe of similars as 
the significant designation of the presentation itself. There is 
more in the distinction than might appear. The condition of 
knowability in such cases is really to be found in a certain pro- 
portionateness of the interpretative to the presented element. 
No exception need be taken to the ostensibly mechanical separa- 
tion of the two elements implied in the idea of a proportional 
relation. Admitting, as we are bound to do, the complete satura- 
tion of the sense datum with ideational significance, this does 
not prevent us recognizing within the experience a limit inside 
of which interpretation is safe and beyond which it loses the secure 
character of knowledge. There seems to be no way of accounting 
for this transitional quality in the epistemological value of our 
significant experiences other than that of attributing it to a 
difference in the mutual adaptation of the presentational and 
ideational ingredients. If this is so, then, as has just been said, 
we have here at last a condition of knowability in the province 
referred to ; and all that remains is to examine the general factors 
that determine where and how the transition shall occur. 

The most obvious consideration is the fact that the limit is 
far from fixed, being both indefinite and changeable. Ad- 
vancing knowledge tends to carry the boundary line with it. 
But this will have no effect upon our conclusions which are of 
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the most general nature, and will hold independently of such 
variations. Nor must it be forgotten that the whole tenor of 
the argument has been to show that there is a kind of ideational 
qualification (that which we have designated genuinely ideal) 
which in any case cannot be regarded as in any intelligible sense 
applicable to the de facto presentations of experience. 

A convenient way of finding the limit within which experience, 
as uniting a sensational and an interpretative element, may be 
considered to possess the sure character of knowledge, would 
be to take a typical case of error or uncertainty — that is, an 
instance in which interpretation has proved incommensurate 
with the datum presented — and, eliminating the disqualifying 
features, to trace back the experience to the rudimentary form 
of which there can be no uncertainty because it constitutes in 
this case the positive basis both of doubt and of error. Here at 
least in some sense we can claim to know. 

The usual view of such knowledge, however, gained by elimi- 
nation, is that it is too wanting in import to call for consideration. 
If this is so, the position is serious in view of the stress which 
has been laid upon significance as an element in knowledge. The 
difficulty has the merit of directing attention to a distinction 
which cannot be passed over here, but which, unfortunately, 
appears to possess all the character that makes for irreconcilable 

division of opinion. 

A. A. Bowman. 

Princeton University. 



